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"face-cover." This was very simple. Three arches of willow withes
covered with a cloth or skin were put over its head as it lay on the
floor, and the baby was thus protected from the sparks of the fire.
When the infant began to be taken out of the hogan, a "laced cradle"
was made for him. Twigs peeled of their bark were laced together
with four strings and placed under the child, with a small blanket
for a mattress. This was used for about two months, and then a
third type (described below), suitable for carrying the baby on horse-
back, was made for the next four or five weeks. These, first three
cradles were discarded after use, but the final type was preserved for
all subsequent babies in the family, unless an infant died in it, in
which case it served as a coffin.
Today only two cradles are generally used. The first is the "face-
cover," which is discarded as soon as the family thinks the newborn
has a good chance for survival. Some families consider this test
period over when the umbilical cord shrivels up and falls off. Others
prefer to wait for some weeks until the baby has definitely outgrown
the small cradle.
For a first baby, or when a cradle has been destroyed, the father
makes the permanent one. There are two types, corresponding to
the third and fourth of the ancient succession. The principal differ-
ence between them is that the body of one consists of a single board
with a small hole in the lower part to allow for the drainage of urine,
while in the other type the board is split in two and then laced
together. At the top of either type a narrow padded strip is placed
as a head-raise. Over this is arched a wooden bow one and a half to
two inches wide, which clears the child's forehead by two to three
inches. To the bottom is lashed a footrest. Formerly the cradle was
lined with the soft bark of the cliff rose. The infant is wrapped in a
number of cloths, sometimes in such a way that the legs are separated
and each tightly encased. It is strapped to the cradle by means of a
lacing cord which is passed in zigzag fashion between cloth or buck-
skin loops attached to the sides of the board and is finally fastened
through a loop on the footboard. A cloth attached to the top and
resting on the bow can be lowered to cover the whole cradle and
keep out light, flies, and cold. The reader will perhaps find the
illustrations more helpful than more extended description.
Tassels of fringed buckskin in the upper corners of the cradle are
seen less and less frequently today, but a turquoise setting or bead